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From the Editor 


Council) with the 
FSA? One possible an- 
swer is FRACAS, a noisy quarrel or 
disturbance. Another combination of 
the letters yields A SCARF, a gar- 
ment worn to protect the face and 
throat against inclement weather. 

Where the currently contentious is- 
sues of rank, research, and academic 
identity are concerned, I suppose the 
question before us comes down to 
this: can we afford to indulge in a 
FRACAS when we are in such dire 
need of A SCARF? It remains an 
option, I concede, to wrap oneself in 
the former while participating in the 
latter — but surely that would be 
counterproductive? One’s shouts, 
and those of others, would be so hard 
to hear. So I think we must choose 
between the two. 

It so happens that I have quite a stake 
in the continued well being of both 
the FSA and the RAC. We all do — 
of course. Yet, since I have been on 
the FSA executive since May 2008, 
and since I recently replaced the very 
capable Melissa Walter as the Eng- 


lish Department’s representative to 
the RAC, I am among the very few 
people at this institution who routinely 
participate in both bodies. The ex- 
perience so far has provided a strik- 
ing instance of what literary scholars 
might call “cognitive dissonance.” 

Examples of this dissonance are too 
numerous to explore properly in this 
space, but I will mention a few. At 
the RAC, no distinctions are drawn 
between faculty and administrators: 
the two groups mingle freely. At FSA 
executive meetings, where adminis- 
trators are about as scarce as flying 
pigs, no distinctions are drawn be- 
tween faculty and staff: the two 
groups mingle freely. At the RAC, 
faculty members identify with their 
disciplines, within the institution and 
well beyond it. The most glittering 
prize to be gained is international rec- 
ognition for one’s scholarly work — 
and the grant money that either facili- 
tates or rewards that recognition. 
Within the FSA, faculty members 
identify as employees. The most glit- 
tering prize to be gained is a teaching 
load that permits an occasional mo- 
ment for research. At the RAC, cof- 
fee, tea, and muffins are provided, but 
no one eats the muffins. At the FSA 
executive meetings, coffee, tea, and 
muffins are provided. All the coffee, 


all the tea, and all the muffins are con- 
sumed. 

At the same time, both bodies are la- 
bouring to produce documents that 
describe their visions of themselves, 
and their hopes for things to come. 
The RAC ’s Research Strategic Plan 
(2010-2015), with contributions from 
all academic departments, is now ap- 
proaching a final draft. The FSA’s 
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...continued from page 1 

Bargaining Proposals (2010) are 
likewise an amalgam of many sugges- 
tions (mostly gleaned from the recent 
on-line Bargaining Survey) and are 
also approaching their final form. 
These will be taken to meetings be- 
tween the FSA bargaining team and 
negotiators appointed by manage- 
ment. At least some of them, and per- 
haps many, will find their way into our 
Collective Agreement, where they 
can be enforced. 

According to the most recent draft 
of the Research Strategic Plan, our 
university status requires us to “hold 
research as a fundamental responsi- 
bility,” and this is because “the defin- 
ing characteristic of a university is re- 
search.” To this end, the administra- 
tion is enjoined to “support,” “pro- 
mote,” and “encourage” research in 
all its guises, particularly within six 
major “themes.” These are compre- 
hensive enough, taken as a group, and 
yet it is plain that certain areas of study 
are, so to speak, more equal than oth- 
ers: 1 ) Crime Prevention and Crimi- 
nal Justice; 2) Culture, Citizenship, 
Governance, and Human Rights; 3) 
Environment and Sustainable Devel- 
opment; 4) Human Development, 
Health, and Well Being; 5) Molecu- 
lar Science; and 6) Teaching and 
Learning. 

To accomplish these (and other) 
goals, the university will have to sur- 
pass its current allotment of forty re- 
search “releases” per academic year. 
This figure has remained static since 
at least 2008, and it is obviously in- 
adequate to the number of proposals 
that come to the attention of the Re- 
search Office. (59 were submitted in 
October 2009, and this number is 
likely only to increase.) Presumably 
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the recognition that all research 
projects and programs cannot pos- 
sibly be fulfilled through internal fund- 
ing accounts for the Plan s emphasis 
on encouraging grant applications to 
“major granting councils,” to “indus- 
try and community and regional 
sources,” and on pursuing a second 
Canada Research Chair to be held 
at this institution. 

These intentions are commendable. 
In my view, they represent a vision of 
UFV that is greatly to be desired. That 
it remains a vision and not a reality, it 
seems to me, can be accounted for 
by posing two distinct but related 
questions. The first of these is purely 
pragmatic: with a mandated teach- 
ing load of seven courses per aca- 
demic year (six, if one’s application 
for the research release is success- 
ful) how does a faculty member find 
the time to develop the kind of re- 
search that will attract major external 
grants? Secondly, and more theoreti- 
cally, how can the manifest goodwill 
of the institution be converted into an 
enforceable agreement that assures 
the researcher of continued support? 
From the point of view of the RAC, 
it is bizarre that university professors 
should be as dependent as we cur- 
rently are on the permission of our 
administration to engage in research. 
From the point of view of the FSA, it 
is even more bizarre that one com- 
ponent of the faculty member’s job 
description should be so difficult to 
reconcile, merely in terms of time and 
energy, with the others. 

There are grounds for a FRACAS 
here for sure. The RAC’s position that 
faculty should be sorted into “re- 
search active” and “research inactive” 
categories is divisive and patronizing. 


So is their thinly veiled assumption 
that the pending introduction of aca- 
demic rank should favour those 
whose teaching load (for whatever 
reason) permits time for research. On 
the other hand, the FSA has signifi- 
cantly underestimated the importance 
of internal funding for research. The 
forty course releases currently at the 
disposal of the Research Office fall 
far short of what is needed, and 
strong language on the issue needs to 
make its way into the next Collective 
Agreement. 

So now, A SCARF. Let there be 
general recognition that the greatest 
impediment to research at UFV is a 
teaching load that greatly outweighs 
those of traditional universities. Let it 
further be acknowledged that class 
size among some departments makes 
it impossible for faculty members ever 
to get abreast of their marking in the 
course of an academic term. Let it 
therefore be understood that because 
research is part of our job descrip- 
tion, and part of the means by which 
we are evaluated, it must be facili- 
tated by the employer in the form of 
both money and time. Finally, let us 
go to the bargaining table with these 
convictions firmly in mind as we brave 
the inclement weather that is sure 
to ensue. 

Hilary Turner 
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From the President 



Hello everyone. 
We decided to use 
the theme of bar- 
gaining for this edi- 
tion of Words and 
Vision, trusting that 
you will feel more 
informed, and per- 
haps more involved, in the bargain- 
ing activities the FSA is engaged in 
on your behalf. As President of the 
FSA, I’m not officially a member of 
the bargaining team, but I do attend 
the meetings in order to bring infor- 
mation to the committee from the 
other locals of FPSE, and in order to 
take information from the committee 
to the Presidents of the other Faculty 
Associations of FPSE. 

The meetings of the Presidents of the 
Faculty Associations of the other in- 
stitutions have included meetings with 
the Chief Bargainers (Contract 
Chairs) of all the locals who are mem- 
bers of FPSE. What I can tell you so 
far is that at FPSE Presidents Coun- 
cil we have compiled a draft set of 
bargaining proposals (with thirteen 
new Articles being proposed) and 
changes to about twenty-two Articles 
in the Common Agreement. This 
FPSE group votes on whether or not 
to accept or reject each Article, and 
whether, if accepted, the Article 
should be reserved for local tables 
or is of concern to so many that it 
should become part of the proposal 
taken to the Common Table. In the 
category of ‘concerning most of us’ 
are Articles covering tilings like Aca- 
demic Freedom, institutional support 
for Scholarship, and Phased Retire- 
ment. 

At the local level, our FSA bargain- 
ing committee has voted to coordi- 
nate our bargaining with other locals, 


but not to commit to the Common 
Table. The committee gave serious 
consideration to joining the Common 
Table before deciding that there is no 
compelling reason for us to be there, 
and a few reasons why it may not be 
of benefit to the members of our lo- 
cal. As it turns out, despite the ideal 
prospect of all employee groups and 
all employers being there, the reality 
is that it’s up to the individual locals 
and up to the local employers to de- 
cide whether or not to participate at 
the Common Table. The small locals 
are always there hoping for fair treat- 
ment because of the power of the 
collective, while those who have 
made greater gains on their own may 
find there’s nothing to be gained for 
their members. Many of the issues 
proposed for Common Table bar- 
gaining are things we have already in 
our collective agreement - so, while 
other locals may want language on 
something like Academic Freedom, 
we may be looking only to improve 
the language we have in place. 

There is also a perception that what 
happens at that Common Table isn’t 
real collective bargaining in any case. 
We are public sector workers and our 
bargaining is conducted along side 
other public sector workers, such as 
health care workers and teachers. In 
1993 the NDP government estab- 
lished the public sector employers’ 
council (PSEC) in order to facilitate 
policy making and the coordination 
of collective bargaining. The PSEC 
website states that it: coordinates the 
management of labour relations 
policies and practices in the public 
sector to foster an efficient and 
effective workforce. The Minister 
of Advanced Education and La- 


bour Market Development is the 
Minister Responsible for the Pub- 
lic Sector Employers Act and chairs 
the Council. The Council consists 
of a representative from each of 
the six public sector employers ’ 
associations, the Head of the Pub- 
lic Sen’ ice Agency, and other mem- 
bers — either ministers or deputy 
ministers - appointed by orders- in- 
council. Employers ’ associations 
have been established (as per the 
Public Sector Employers Act) for 
each of the public sectors (exclud- 
ing the public service sector, which 
is represented by the BC Public 
Service Agency under the Public 
Service Act). 
www.aved.gov.bc.ca/psec 

Our Employer’s Association is the 
Post Secondary Employers Associa- 
tion (PSEA) comprised of adminis- 
trators from the BC Colleges, teach- 
ing intensive Universities, and Insti- 
tutes. Mark Evered, our UFV Presi- 
dent is a Member at Large of PSEA. 
It is this group that is the Employers’ 
Bargaining Agent, tasked with coor- 
dinating the “outcomes of collective 
bargaining” in our sector. Many be- 
lieve that the Public Sector Employ- 
ers Council (the decider of how much 
money can be spent in the system), 
no longer facilitates or coordinates 
collective bargaining; rather, it is 
viewed as constraining or eliminating 
collective bargaining. This is accom- 
plished by sending the Post Second- 
ary Employers Association to die table 
with their Bargaining Mandate - this 
is the amount they will commit to 
spend in the system. You’ve no doubt 
heard it is zero. The Public Sector 

...continued on page 4 
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Employers Council is also accused 
of attempting to broaden its control 
by defining more and more issues as 
cost issues, which then requires a 
Common Table settlement, and 
which of course cannot be addressed 
because of the zero mandate. This 
leaves some employers and faculty 
and staff associations trying to find 
ways around the constraints of 
PSEC and PSEA by working under 
the radar to meet their local needs. 

And despite the bargaining mandate 
of zero, not everyone’s getting zero 
- the nurses settled for a Labour 
Market Adjustment of 3% over the 
next 2 years, and the LPNs ended 
up getting the same. The BC Teach- 
ers won’t be bargaining this year, but 
will be getting their 2.5% salary in- 
crease previously promised. So, the 
mandate is zero, but not really and 
not for everyone as it turns out. 

In our case, there was an expecta- 
tion that with the transition to becom- 
ing a university we’d be getting 
something as part of a labour mar- 
ket adjustment. After all, we have a 
new mandate (sort of) and certainly 
enough new legislation to keep us 
busy in our Faculty Councils and 
Senates and their subcommittees for 
years to come. And if we adopt the 
titles that rank instructional faculty as 
set out in legislation, then we need 
to spend even more time setting up 
and running promotion and tenure 
committees. It seems obvious we 
need some new funding to reflect the 
additional workload involved in the 
changes required to govern our- 
selves and conduct ourselves as uni- 
versity faculty. The long-time chal- 


lenges of recruitment and retention of 
faculty were only amplified by our new 
status as a university. As it turns out, 
the Ministry did do something to ad- 
dress the challenge of recruitment and 
retention at the New Universities — 
they agreed to raise the cap on the New 
University Presidents ’ salary by 
$25,000. Apparently, recruiting and 
retaining university presidents presents 
a greater, and more important, chal- 
lenge for education than recruiting and 
retaining faculty. 

As we move toward a more transpar- 
ent system and easier access to public 
records, many are surprised to discover 
how our tax dollars for education are 
spent. The article in Macleans (by J.D. 
Smith, 1 9 January 20 1 0) which we re- 
print on page 1 0 shows that more and 
more dollars for education are going to 
pay for the high salaries of administra- 
tors (see salaries of UFV’s top 4 high- 
est paid administrators on page 5). And, 
believe it or not, some of the adminis- 
trators that we continue pay retired 
from UFV several years ago. Other 
administrators such as Deans or Direc- 
tors are able to return to their faculty 
position, yet continue for 5 more years 
to be paid substantially more than the 
highest paid faculty member, even 
though they are once again doing the 
same job as their colleagues. 

Something about this is just not right. 
The entire educational endeavour ex- 
ists to bring teachers and students to- 
gether — everything else is supposed 
to facilitate and/or support the student 
and teacher relationship. Yet it seems 
that faculty have allowed themselves to 
be treated as if they are peripheral, 
rather than central to the action. Fac- 
ulty salaries remain low while student 
tuitions continue to rise, along with 


many of the other costs of being a ^ 
student. 

I have countless times heard it said 
that we must remember we wouldn’t 
be here if it wasn’t for the students. 

The statement is just as true if you 
substitute the word teachers for stu- 
dents. I believe we must not forget 
that the students are here to learn 
from the faculty who are here to teach 
them. The student and faculty rela- 
tionship is the necessary one. 

So, back to bargaining... 

At this point I’d like to focus on 
some faculty issues, because faculty 
do not currently enjoy the same rights 
and protections afforded staff in our 
current Collective Agreement (e.g., 
regularization; fail' compensation for 
overtime). It seems reasonable to 
expect that the same value of fair- 
ness will guide the treatment of all 
members of the FSA whether fac- 
ulty or staff, or full time or part time, 
regular or non-regular. Let me re- 
mind you that I am not on the bar- 
gaining team and the list of things that 
I’d like to see does not necessarily 
correspond to the items our bargain- 
ing team will propose - they are sim- 
ply my ideas about some of the things 
that I believe would make for a bet- 
ter collective agreement. 

In this next round of bargaining, I 
would like to see equity for non-regu- 
lar faculty, a group that is large in size 
and low in pay. Many members of 
the union seem unaware that a large 
portion of our FSA membership 
(45 % of our faculty) is comprised of ^ 
non-regular Sessional faculty. Their 

...continued on page 5 
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status as non-regular instructors 
means that they receive very low pay, 
no promise of permanent employ- 
ment, and limited or no rights to ben- 
efits. There is no other member 
group of the FS A that receives as little 
protection from their union as our 
Sessional Instructors. It is time for 
this to change. 

I would like to see higher salaries. 
There is no denying that faculty sala- 
ries are lower than in other universi- 
ties across Canada — significantly 
lower than school teachers in many 
provinces. Even if we believe that 
there is no money for salary in- 
creases, we need a labour market 
adjustment that recognizes the recent 
transition of our faculty to university 
professors, and that is based on the 
retention and recruitment argument 
that convinced the government to in- 
crease the cap on the New Univer- 
sity Presidents ’ salaries. 

Compensation for overtime is an- 


other area in our Collective Agreement 
where faculty do not enjoy the same 
benefits as staff. Under our collective 
agreement, staff members are paid time 
and a half or double time for agreeing 
to work overtime. On the other hand, 
faculty at UFV who teach overloads 
are paid about half of their normal per- 
course salary for this overtime work. 
Paying faculty overtime at about half is 
not only unfair within our own collec- 
tive agreement, but is inconsistent with 
other institutions that pay their faculty 
twice as much as we do for their over- 
time. I would like to see collective 
agreement language that ensures that 
our faculty and staff receive the same 
protection when it comes to overtime. 
And now that retirement is no longer 
mandatory for faculty or staff, we can 
continue to work beyond age 65 if we 
want to. If instead we choose to retire 
and collect our pension, we must real- 
ize that while a union may support the 
idea that we have rights to work, it 
should not support the notion that this 
right places us before our Part Time 
employees or Sessional Instructors 
when work is allocated. They deserve 


their turn to earn a reasonable wage 
to support their families, enjoy the 
same benefits as the rest of us, and 
contribute to their pension. 

Workload is an issue on every local ’s 
set of proposals — an overall reduc- 
tion would be reasonable; however, 
if that’s unlikely then at the very least 
we need some way to distribute the 
workload that is perceived as equi- 
table, and that permits faculty to elect 
to develop in whatever career path 
best suits their individual interests and 
strengths, and helps promote the 
goals set by their department. 

Once again, please keep in mind that 
these are not the proposals of the 
bargaining committee - and these are 
only a few of the things on my list of 
things I’d like to see in our next col- 
lective agreement. I recognize that 
this round will not be easy for our 
bargaining team - they have a big job 
ahead of them and little chance of 
pleasing us all. 

Rhonda Snow 


Executive Compensation Table 2008/2009 


Name & 
Position Title 

Annual 

Base 

Salary 

($) 

Bonus 

1$) 

Incentive Plan 
Compensation 
Paid {$) 

Pension 

{$) 

Other 

Compensation 

($) 

Total 

Compensation 

{$) 

Prior 

Year 

(07-08) 

H.A. Bassford, 

President 

185,223 

0 

0 

16,712 

43,947 

245,882 

242,869 

Tim Segger, 

VP Administration 

165,444 

0 

0 

15,557 

34,036 

215,038 

202,204 

Dianne Common, 

VP Academic & 
Provost 

165,444 

0 

0 

15,530 

26,687 

207,362 

200,597 

Robert Buchan, 

VP External 

165,444 

T" 

~0 " 

15,557 

23,505 

204,507 

203,662 
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From the Contract Chair 


This report will be 
brief, as you will be 
receiving regular 
communication 
from the Contract 
Committee in the 
form of “bargain- 
ing updates.” The 
first of these (if you haven’t received 
it already) will be entitled, “What the 
Bargaining Survey told us,” and will 
be published through “FSA All” in 
the form of an email attachment. 

As bargaining forms the theme of 
this issue of Words & Vision, let me 
say a word about the Contract Com- 
mittee. The constitution stipulates that 
the committee shall include the elected 
Contract Chair (that’s me), the fac- 
ulty VP (Molly Ungar), the Staff VP 
(Isabel Hay), the two Contract Ad- 
ministrators (Curtis Magnuson and 
Heidi Tvete), and a non-regular fac- 
ulty representative (Jelf Chizma). The 
FSA President may sit on this sub- 
committee, and she has chosen to do 
so. In addition, although not formally 
a committee member, the Treasurer 
(Sean Parkinson) is regularly included 
for consultation, as we will need to 
be either costing our own proposals 
or scrutinizing the costing provided 
by the administration. 

Given the range of experience within 
this group, I am confident that when 
we put our heads together to build 
proposals and to strategize, we will 
be able to represent your interests. 
When bargaining talks really begin, 
different members of the committee 
will attend, depending upon the par- 
ticular issues being discussed. 

We have all examined the results of 
the survey. I assure you I have read 
every word of the 48 pages of com- 
ments made by our members. Some 
were particularly thoughtful, and all 
were helpful in gauging the needs and 


mood of the membership. In addi- 
tion, I continue to receive emails 
about other possibilities to pursue or 
other cautions to keep in mind as we 
proceed. 

I won’t go into the survey results here, 
except to focus on one priority, and 
to convey one employee’s suggestion. 

Salaries. No one will be surprised 
to leam that the top priority for many 
employees was an increase in sala- 
ries. As you know already, the uphill 
work of moving the government from 
its promised freeze on public salaries 
will be tackled by FPSE. We are nei- 
ther permitted to bargain salaries lo- 
cally, nor even to bargain “cost items” 
without final approval from PSEA 
(and ultimately the Treasury Board). 
That, however, did not dissuade many 
of our members from expressing logi- 
cal arguments and understandable 
frustration. 

“Salary is the key to the long-term 
viability of the institution. We are 
competitive at the entry level, but most 
faculty (at least with doctorates) soon 
reach the top of the pay scale, and in 
short order fall behind what they could 
be making at other institutions. If we 
want to retain our best faculty, we 
need to pay them accordingly.” 

“At least make sure that our salaries 
keep up with inflation, which will un- 
doubtedly rise over the next three 
years.” 

“I understand the government has fi- 
nancial problems, but it’s very dis- 
heartening to have wages frozen 
AGAIN!!” 

“As a university, UFV should be 
looking to work on the university pay 
scale as opposed to the old college 
scale.” 

This last point was made repeatedly, 


so I think it is worth offering a few 
comparisons. Some employees erro- 
neously thought that our salaries were 
lower than those in other BC colleges 
and “new universities.” In fact, with 
the exception of BCIT, the primary 
scales are identical (though TRU 
managed to incorporate die higher fig- 
ure of $ 1 06,905 for “lull professor” 
in the last bargaining round). At times 
salaries for faculty at other institutions 
may appear higher because their rates 
for overload sections are higher. For 
example, a faculty member at 
Capilano may appear to make 1/8 
more than his or her counterpart at 
UFV if teaching an overload. Bear in 
mind, however, that the norm for 
teaching loads at Cap (and Douglas 
and Kwantlen and VIU) is eight 
courses, so someone making 1/8 
more at those institutions would be 
teach i ng nine courses. Given that the 
survey shows that by far the top pri- 
ority for our faculty is workload, and 
that faculty need their workload ad- 
justed to reflect increased responsi- 
bilities in governance and scholarship 
as well as the full range of their teach- 
ing (curriculum development, online 
instruction, thesis supervision, etc.), 
bargaining a higher rate on overloads 
is exactly not the way we want to 
improve our salaries! 

Comparisons of staff salaries are 
more difficult to come by because 
jobs and job descriptions vary so 
much among institutions, but we can 
be sure that overloads, or even over- 
time, when staff already feel that then- 
work has increased and become 
more complex, is hardly the way to 
keep up with the cost of living. 

Be that as it may, the point made in 
the survey comments was that we 
should be comparing our compensa- 
tion with that at other universities, and 

...continued on page 7 
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I agree that the figures are revealing. Many universities, including all the B.C. “research” universities, do not have a 
“maximum” they must adhere to. Of those that do, here are a few figures for comparison: 



Asst. Prof. 

min: max: 

Assoc. Prof, min max 

Full Prof min max 

Acadia: 

63,213 

83,213 

77,769 99,769 

92,657 

128,657 

Bishop’s: 

56,302 

76,112 

68,814 103,221 

86,539 

118,336 

Brandon: 

57,626 

81,929 

75,421 106,472 

94,109 

128,915 

Trent: 

74,707 

105,896 

89,102 130,831 

108,295 

153,372 


The University of Lethbridge has 
what I would consider low minimums 
($55,000 for Assistant, $65,000 for 
Associate, $80,000 for full), but with 
no maximum listings, I cannot guess 
how faculty actually fare with these 
amounts. Faculty at the University of 
Victoria have these minimums 
($59,065 for lecturers; $64,265 for 
Asst. Profs, $78,065 for Assoc. 
Profs and $88,065 for full profs), but 
again, their salary grids do not list 
maximums. To me, the most shock- 
ing figure of all was UBC’s minimum 
salary for lecturers: $ 1 , 1 93 per credit. 
Given what we know of the astro- 
nomical salaries paid to some “star” 
faculty there, the minimum for what 
are no doubt sessional lecturers is as 
shameful as the minimum wage in the 
province of B.C. 

Of course, all these figures are com- 
plicated by being tied to rank, the 
most widespread (but not universal) 
basis for compensation in Canadian 
universities. As our top salaries are 
arrived at through seniority, we should 
be comparing the top of our scale 
with the maximum for full professors 
at other universities. In Ontario, even 
the colleges, which have traditionally 
not offered university or university 
transfer courses (that is now chang- 
ing), offer significantly higher salaries 
than we receive. 

Fora new full-time employee at UFV, 


the salaries may be competitive, es- 
pecially if we have in place a system 
of tenure for faculty and timely job 
descriptions and evaluations for staff. 
But our aim should be more long- 
term, and 1 personally am so fed up 
with a provincial government that rec- 
ognizes the value of recruiting its own 
deputy ministers and paying them 
competitive salaries, but assumes that 
excellent faculty and staff are simply 
expendable! Of course, new, non- 
regular employees at UFV don’t fare 
as well even in the beginning, and the 
top priority of this group as expressed 
in the survey was to create ongoing 
positions out of the bunches of ses- 
sional sections we offer — but more 
on that in the bargaining update. 

“Non-teaching faculty.” Ahigh prior- 
ity among non-teaching faculty was 
clarification of their roles in the con- 
tract, and a strong interest in equity, 
regardless of the title. One particular 
comment from the Bargaining Survey 
caught my eye, and I wondered how 
others might react. 

“Non-teaching faculty should be des- 
ignated as “Faculty Professionals. 
The case presented was that these 
groups do equally valuable, but quite 
different work, and that “non-teach- 
ing” isn’t helpful as a title. 

What about the categories of Fac- 
ulty: Instructional and Faculty: Pro- 


fessional? Or flip the adjectives and 
nouns around: Instructional Faculty 
and Professional Faculty? (not imply- 
ing that instructional faculty aren’t 
“professional”) I realize that this title 
change would not solve any practical 
problems, but it would continue to 
recognize the groups who are cur- 
rently designated as faculty in our 
contract (though they may be desig- 
nated as “staff’ in the provincial leg- 
islation). And at least the term doesn’t 
attempt to define a group of people 
by what they supposedly don’t do 
(the problem with the term “non- 
teaching”). It should be understood 
that all faculty are in the business of 
education, and therefore either teach- 
ing or performing duties that support 
teaching, but that “instructional fac- 
ulty” prepare courses, mark papers, 
evaluate students, etc., while “pro- 
fessional faculty” are engaged in such 
activities as counseling, running a li- 
brary, supporting students through 
workshops and advising, etc. Both 
are active in service and perhaps re- 
search. 

What about that possibility? It seems 
like one of those changes we could 
make in the contract that wouldn’t 
hurt anyone and might help some. I 
would be interested in hearing from 
“non-teaching” faculty on the subject. 

Virginia Cooke 
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From the Faculty Contract Administrator 


Ontario s 24 col- 
leges have issued 
a fresh appeal to 
the Ontario Pub- 
lic Service Em- 
ployees Union to 
let faculty vote 
on a final con- 
tract offer. The new appeal comes 
a day after OPSEU said it would 
not take the offer it rejected directly 
to the 9, 000 teachers. Ontario ’s 
College Compensation and Ap- 
pointments Council made the of- 
fer to OPSEU on Wednesday after 
several days of talks. Dr. Rachael 
Donovan, chairman of the colleges ’ 
bargaining team, says the offer in- 
cludes a salary increase of 5. 9 per 
cent, which would raise the top sal- 
ary to more than $102,000 by Sep- 
tember 2011. In addition, says Ms. 
Donovan, workload protections 
contained in the last collective 
agreement would remain intact. A 
strike would affect at least 200, 000 
full-time students across Ontario. 
www.theglobeandmail.com 

Saturday, January 30, 2010 

A friend recently introduced me to the 
game of poker. Admittedly, I’ve only 
played a couple of times, but I con- 
fess to being intrigued. As 1 attend 
any number of bargaining meetings at 
UFV and at the Federation of Post- 
Secondary Educators (FPSE) in Van- 
couver, it’s begun to dawn on me that 
the language of Collective Agreement 
negotiation has a lot in common with 
the game of poker. There’s a similar 
language spoken by long-time play- 
ers of both games. The Articles of 
Association are similar to the House 
Rules, to name but one example. 

In both games, I’m learning, one has 
to maintain a good poker face. It’s 
important for the House not to know 


what cards you’re holding. It’s 
equally important that they not let you 
know how much money there actu- 
ally is in the kitty. The games are 
played using strategies to reveal who 
has the best cards and, even if you 
have no cards at all, to convince the 
other side that you have an ace in the 
hole. Everyone is bluffing at some 
point in the game. 

In the context of the current bargain- 
ing round, the House has already pro- 
claimed that there’s no money in the 
kitty. Not only do the dealers have 
no money on their local tables, but 
the House vault in Victoria is closely 
guarded by Jokers whose only inter- 
est are games of Olympic proportion. 
FPSE would, of course, like to call 
the House’s bluff. We already know 
that BC’s doctors and the nurses 
managed to squeeze out a Labour 
Market Adjustment from the House’s 
apparently empty vault — and this at 
a time when the casino was suppos- 
edly closed. 

At a certain point, FPSE may call 
upon us for a strike mandate, which 
is a strategy aimed at convincing the 
other side that you’re serious about 
playing the game. Calling a strike vote 
is a game of chance at UFV, given 
that the last time we did so in the late 
1 990s, ours was the only local to vote 
it down. Admittedly, it’s hard to ne- 
gotiate when the House knows that 
your players are going to fold, re- 
gardless of what cards get put on the 
table. 

So why play the game? It’s a ques- 
tion I’ve been asking myself more and 
more lately, as we get closer to com- 
mencing negotiations. I’ve never had 
much of a poker face, to be sure. 
Whenever I’ve tried to sell some- 
thing — say, a car or a fish tank — I 


always tell the prospective buyer eve- 
rything that’s wrong with the thing I 
have on offer. “It leaks,” I’ll say, re- 
ferring to my grandmother’s 
Chevrolet Impala, or, “It‘ll take a lot 
to fill it,” referring to the aquarium. 

In some ways, my first time bargain- 
ing reminds me of my recent trips to 
the local casinos. I don’t like the bright 
l ights very much or the endless noise 
(or the second-hand smoke in Wash- 
ington State). I’m a bit of a tourist in 
both worlds. I did have some begin- 
ner’s luck on a couple of occasions, 
making a 1 00% return on $5 and $20 
bets. I lost it all the last time I played, 
though, which is the downside of 
gambling (and collective bargaining, 
I’m afraid). 

We in the FSA are about to play a 
high stakes game with real money on 
the line. The cards you hold in your 
hand might not be very good, but if 
you fold before playing them you may 
have tossed away the winning hand 
and the House’s vault will remain 
closed. My feeling is that we’re likely 
to come away from this round of bar- 
gaining without a full house or dis- 
cover that we have an ace in the hole. 
I don’t think we’re going to lose our 
shirts either. It’s far more likely that 
the whole thing will end in a draw. 
There’s a part of me that wishes we 
were prepared to go all in, or at least 
stop the House from stealing the 
blinds. Hopefully, it’s not all a 
crapshoot. But when the Jokers are 
wild, sometimes you need to know 
when to hold. 

Curtis Magnuson 
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Is the minimum acceptable? 


By Sylvie Murray, 

Department of History 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
Rank and Tenure proposes a system 
that would carry traditional academic 
titles but would give those titles a sub- 
stance that is unconventional by aca- 
demic standards. While many univer- 
sities operate (for promotion pur- 
poses) with a 40/40/20 distribution 
which weighs teaching and research 
evenly, and attributes the remainder 
to service, what is proposed here is 
a different model that would reflect a 
balance between “our own history and 
values [and] national standards” (p. 
3). At UFV, faculty members seeking 
promotion would choose their own 
weightings, with the prescribed mini- 
mums of 60/1 0/10. Although the guid- 
ing principle that “teaching must be 
paramount” in any system of rank and 
promotion is sound indeed and 
should be affirmed in our promotion 
process, the marginal place attributed 
to research in this system is 
a problem. 

The report contains fundamental in- 
consistencies. On the one hand, we 
are told that “to seek promotion is a 
choice” that some feel strongly 
should not be “forced on anyone” (p. 
2); yet the rank of associate profes- 
sor— the middle rank in the promo- 
tion ladder— would be granted to 
“most of our existing permanent fac- 
ulty,” that is those who have com- 
pleted two successful post-probation 
evaluation cycles (p. 3). Those hired 
in the last eight years would be as- 
signed the rank of assistant profes- 
sor and would no doubt “choose” to 
be promoted to the rank where most 
faculty members sit simply by virtue 
of their seniority. To do so they would 
go through an appropriately rigorous 
review process which would allow 


them to “choose” from a platter of op- 
tions the one that personally suits them 
best, as long as they meet the mini- 
mum requirement of 60% teaching, 
1 0% research (or scholarship, as the 
terms are interchangeably used) and 
10% service. 

The problem with this model is not 
that it gives priority to teaching, but 
that it relegates research to a matter 
of personal opportunity, not institutional 
significance. (There are other minor 
problems, like the double standard 
proposed to evaluate each activity: 
"competence in the areas of service 
and scholarship, and superior skills 
in teaching” (p. 4). The Committee’s 
declaration that “we believe that teach- 
ing, service and scholarship are in- 
terrelated, and are essential to the 
work of all university faculty, regard- 
less of their program areas ...” (p. 
4) is belied by the marginal propor- 
tion (10%) attributed to research in the 
proposed weighting and by the 
choice it gives faculty not to engage 
significantly in research. No doubt the 
Committee believes that a number of 
faculty members would opt for the 
highest allowable percentage (30%), 
but the essential question raised by 
the proposal remains: would our in- 
stitutional goals (as defined in our 
mission statement and educational 
plans) be met were all faculty to take 
the Committee at its word and devote 
no more than the strict minimum of 
10% of their time and energy to 
research? 

The Committee’s proposal, in my 
view, undermines UFV’s institutional 
needs (a meaningful integration of 
teaching and research) in the name 
of individual choice. Yet the latter is 
clearly important. How could both 
objectives be reached? “Don’t point 
out a problem unless you have a so- 
lution to offer,” I was once told by my 


department head. So here’s one 
possible solution. Perhaps we could 
consider setting an institutional mini- 
mum hr research: say 25% of our ag- 
gregate faculty professional activities. 
This would send the right message 
internally and externally that, although 
we allow some faculty members to 
devote as little as 10% of their time 
and energy to research, our institu- 
tion expects and delivers more. The 
idea is not new, although applying it 
to research would be. In our current 
Collective Agreement, a cap of 25% 
exists on the proportion of sections 
that can be taught, UFV wide, by 
sessionals. When an excessive per- 
centage of sections are so taught the 
institution is obligated to provide fund- 
ing for a permanent hiring. A similar 
“trigger” could apply if our collective 
engagement in research were to fall 
below a certain level. If our institu- 
tional average were to fly too low for 
a self-respecting institution of “higher 
education,” in other words, the UFV 
administration would be obligated (by 
contractual language) to devote re- 
sources to greater faculty involvement 
in research. The FSA would be also 
obligated to ensure that the adminis- 
tration meets its commitment to the 
integration of teaching and research. 
This “solution” might be riddled with 
all kinds of problems and, if so, it 
should be discarded as quickly as it 
was dreamed up. But my point, which 
remains, is that the Rank and Tenure 
Committee needs to devise a more 
meaningful way of substantiating its 
principled support for the relevance 
of research to our university 
teaching activities. 

1 1’m assuming that “two post-probation 
evaluation cycles” equals eight years. 
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Bureaucracy gets BIG! 


Where all that money is going 

MACLEAN’S by W.D. Smith | January 14th, 2010 


Tuition rises, class size grows, and 
the bureaucracy gets big 

The annual tuition fee debate has begun. 
This is the war dance that takes place every 
winter, when senior university administra- 
tors announce that students yet again face 
substantial hikes. Those administrators roll 
out the rationale they use every year: the 
increases are necessary to protect educa- 
tional quality, top faculty costs top dollar, 
and the only alternatives are declining qual- 
ity and staff layoffs or increased govern- 
ment funding. Students get angry. They 
claim that university is becoming a place 
for only the wealthy, that quality has suf- 
fered enough, and that debt loads are be- 
coming unmanageable. Boards of gover- 
nors — the guardians of public interest 
when it comes to the operation of universi- 
ties — wring their hands and voice genuine 
empathy. They hope for solutions but find 
none. And then, as they always do, they 
approve the increases proposed by senior 
administration. 

Here’s the thing: the students have a 
point — at least according to a detailed 
analysis of the finances of Canada’s larg- 
est 25 universities. A study of 21 years of 
data compiled annually by StatsCan for the 
Canadian Association of University Busi- 
ness Officers (CAUBO) reveals some star- 
tling trends. In 1987-88, the top 25 univer- 
sities spent $6 billion across all their activi- 
ties; by 2007-08, that had increased by al- 
most four times inflation, to $2 1 billion. That 
equates to about 13 per cent of Canada’s 
health care budget, or more than the entire 
defense budget. And that’s only the top 25 
schools. 

Funding trends have driven a stronger fo- 
cus on research. In 1988, sponsored re- 
search — commissioned by governments 
and corporations — accounted for 14.9 per 
cent of top 25 expenditures; by 2008, it con- 
sumed 24.7 per cent. A parallel decline (from 
67. 1 per cent to 54.8 per cent) occurred in 
general operating expenditures. This in- 
cludes the areas central to undergraduate 
teaching and student life: instruction, the 
library, student services, and other func- 
tions such as central administration. 


The analysis suggests teaching has not just 
fallen down the priority list; it has been pushed 
there by conscious resource allocation deci- 
sions. Less money is reaching the classroom. 
In 1 988, almost 65 per cent of operating funds 
were directed to instruction and non-spon- 
sored research, where the teaching happens. 
By 2008 this had fallen to 58 per cent — an 
effective cutback of $30 million a year at the 
average top 25 school. Within the G 1 3 group 
of Canada’s largest, research-focused univer- 
sities, the cutback averages $35 million and 
$45 million for the top 5 (Toronto, UBC, Al- 
berta, McGill and Montreal). 



STUDENTS protesting on Parliament Hill: 
administrative costs have soared 

Why the declines? In large part, they’re be- 
cause of skyrocketing central administrative 
costs. Shockingly, 20 cents is now spent on 
central administration for every dollar spent 
on instruction and non-sponsored research; 
back in 1 987-88, 1 2 cents went to administra- 
tion. At the average top 25 university, central 
administration (including external relations) 
now consumes $ 1 8 million that previously 
would have flowed to instruction. (For a G13 
school, it’s $20 million; for the top 5, $39 mil- 
lion.) 

Even this reduced level of classroom funding 
now seems less focused on providing qual- 
ity education. A key measure of university 
commitment to quality is faculty salary ex- 
penditure. However, only 57.6 per cent of in- 
struction and non-sponsored research budg- 
ets now goes to academic salaries — well be- 
low the 64.2 per cent of 1 987-88. These “sav- 
ings” are used to fund increased cost levels 
for non-academic staff, travel, benefits and 
professional fees. On top of that, there has 
been a swing away from full faculty and to- 
ward cheaper, less experienced teaching as- 


sistants and sessional lecturers. 

In short, the analysis confirms what stu- 
dents and faculty have long suspected: a 
disproportionate share of new income has 
been used not to maintain quality, but to 
expand the central bureaucracy. That is 
especially vexing for students, who have 
absorbed huge fee increases. In 1987-88, 
the average top 25 university derived $24 
million, or 1 5 per cent, of operating income 
from fees. Last year, it was $160 million 
and 34 per cent. For this, students face 
larger class sizes and, increasingly, teach- 
ers who aren’t much older than they are. 

Why does instruction continue to suffer 
when general operating incomes, espe- 
cially student fees, have increased faster 
than inflation? Why are increases of even 
this magnitude not enough? One possi- 
bility: many top universities have set 
themselves the task of joining the elite 
group of world leaders. They’ve ap- 
pointed highly driven executives who, in 
turn, have built burgeoning support 
teams. These are big-salary employees. 
The very exercise of pursuing higher 
rankings within global academia may be 
deflecting funds away from the classroom, 
increasing the financial burden on stu- 
dents and lowering standards in under- 
graduate education. 

Have Canada’s top universities become 
preoccupied with status rather than ex- 
cellence? We cannot succeed without 
dynamic universities, and they need ad- 
equate resources to do the job well. But 
for all their collective intellect, they are 
not immune to certain dangers. As pub- 
licly funded institutions, their missions are 
a matter for public debate, not internal 
aspiration. They can’t preach one thing 
in their M.B.A. classes but practice an- 
other in their operations. 

Boards of governors risk a damning fail- 
ure of governance if they do not address 
these concerns. Even if they do, they 
might encounter in university administra- 
tors the tendency to resist unflattering 
comparisons by trying to discredit the 
data. But this data is not easily dismissed. 
The universities themselves provided it. 
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From the Agreements Chair 



Since last we 
spoke, things 
have been 
quiet on the 
w ■■ ' S. xT Agreements 

front. I have 
attended La- 
bour and 
Management (LAM) meetings, 
where Tim Segger, Eric Davis, and 
Diane Griffiths represent the Em- 
ployer and Rhonda Snow and I rep- 
resent the FSA. 

We secured clarification on a recent 
selection advisory committee proc- 
ess where the committee was advised, 
in the midst of the process, that they 
could offer not one position but two. 
Reviewing the hires over the past 
eighteen months and discussing the 
specifics of the situation in question 
resolved the questions the FSA had, 
and Rhonda Snow agreed to com- 


municate our conclusions to the mem- 
bers who raised the questions. 

The FPSE Education Policy Com- 
mittee met November 27 and 28, and 
the central issues that emerged are 
rank and tenure systems in the five 
new universities; an extraordinary 
level of change in administration at 
every institution; efforts in many in- 
stitutions to move toward a common 
“learning outcomes model” of pro- 
gram review; current and predicted 
budget cuts; the attempts to support 
professional development (teaching 
and research) in times of escalating 
costs; and, for many post secondary 
institutions in BC, the consequences 
of resource-focussed companies 
halting production for the perceivable 
future. 

The Agreements Committee, com- 
posed of two members from the As- 


sociation and two from the Employer, 
which 1 chair, has not had need to 
meet this year. 

I am engaged in the very early stages 
of emerging and persisting issues to 
do with fully online and hybrid 
courses, namely privacy, timely re- 
turn of assignments, support for 
course development, variations in 
work load, and departmental rights 
and obligations in assigning fully online 
and hybrid courses to faculty mem- 
bers expressing interest in teaching 
online. Some of these issues may 
make their way to the bargaining 
table; others may be resol ved through 
clarification of current language in the 
collective agreement. 

My email is always open, and I can 
be reached by telephone at either lo- 
cal 4627 or 2413. 

Wendy Burton 


From the F.P.S.E. - Status of Women Rep. 


There were several 
great ideas for 
events to com- 
memorate the De- 
cember 6 th anni- 
versary of the 
Montreal Massa- 
cre, but this year 
the day fell on a Sunday and nothing 
was organized at UFV. Other FPSE 
Status of Women Reps indicate that 
attendance at their events was very 
low. 



Elizabeth Dennis of SCMS recently 
organized a “Bead for Life” event and 
fundraiser on campus and it was a 
great success. Elizabeth made this a 
co-sponsored event between the 


UFV Status of Women Committee and 
the Social Cultural and Media Stud- 
ies department. The beads are made 
by Ugandan women to help lift their 
families out of poverty. On December 
4 approximately $2000 worth of the 
handmade jewellery was sold. To learn 
more about Bead for Life go to http:/ 
/www.beadforlife.org/1 about.html . 

Elizabeth attended the FPSE biannual 
SWC meeting on my behalf. Some of 
the items discussed were the Decem- 
ber 6 th events at other campuses and 
the low turnout. The group was very 
interested in the Bead for Life project 
and would like a table set up at the 
May 20 1 0 FPSE AGM in Harrison. 
The idea of a partnership between 


FPSE and Bead for Life was also dis- 
cussed. Candace Fertile from 
Camosun College was re-elected as 
the chair of the committee. Some 
ideas for workshops at the AGM 
were presented; these includeGender 
Equity in Higher Education, Contra 
Power Harassment in Higher Educa- 
tion, and Haiti relief efforts. 

The Women’s Resources Manual 
that has been housed in my office for 
several years, and updated biannu- 
ally when I receive new materials, will 
now be put onto the web as an easier 
and more economical way to access 
this infonnation. 

Lori Wirth 
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From the Faculty Vice-President 


I took the position of FSA Fac- 
ulty VP in September of this 
■ #** •4.1 M year, and have thus far made it 
i Jjfl my task to pay a personal visit 
to as many departments as pos- 
sible. Since September, I have 
visited 7 departments during 
their regular departmental meet- 
ings, to make a 2 to 3 minute presentation and bring 
back comments or questions to the FSA Executive. 

Thank you to those departments who welcomed me 
at their meetings, giving me encouragement to con- 
tinue making the rounds of departmental meetings. If 
you would like me to visit you department, please e- 
mail me. I would like to make it as easy and as con- 
venient as possible for FSA Faculty to have a voice 
at the FSA Executive meetings. 

I would like to encourage each Faculty member to 
become very familiar with the Collective Agreement, 
and give feedback to the FSA. Aside from collective 
bargaining, this is the only avenue by which the Col- 
lective Agreement can be made clearer, more com- 
prehensive, more detailed and therefore more effec- 
tive. This is especially relevant in a bargaining year. 

My second interest in writing this column is to an- 
nounce that I’ve been given the task of researching 
and writing the history of the Faculty and Staff Asso- 
ciation. If anyone remembers the story of the FS A’s 
beginnings and early years, I would be glad to come 
and interview you, or if you wish, you can e-mail me 
your anecdotes, recollections, gossip, or other infor- 
mation you might have. As well, you can leave the 
information for me in my mailbox. If you have photo- 
graphs of early FSA functions, they would make a 
great addition to the story, and if you have documents 
or ephemera pertaining to the FSA’s history, I would 
be pleased to photograph these items, whether pho- 
tos, artifacts or documents, and return them to you in 
good order. 

Molly Ungar 


From the F.P.S.E. - 
Disability Management 
and Rehabilitation Rep. 


I’ve just returned from attend- 
ing a meeting of the FPSE Dis- 
ability Management & Rehabili- 
tation Committee this past 
weekend, so while it’s relatively 
fresh in my mind I decided to 
dash off a quick report for this 
issue of Words & Vision. 



This was my second DMRC meeting and I’m starting 
to get a handle on things. When I was first assigned to 
be the FSA rep to DMRC back in early October, it 
was completely uncharted territory for me - 1 had 
absolutely no idea what to expect or what would be 
expected of me. This is a fairly new FPSE commit- 
tee, having been formed, I believe, in 2002. Since 
that time it appears that FSA representation has been 
primarily on a “fill in” basis, usually by the President 
or Past President by default, although apparently Ellen 
Dixon may have filled in one year. I ’m hoping to be a 
more ongoing part of the committee and to glean as 
much information as possible for the benefit of our 
members. 


€ 


Apparently most of the committee members actually 
sit on a joint rehabilitation or retum-to-work commit- 
tee at their respective institutions and do what they 
can to support their union members: everything from 
understanding the process and the various forms that 
have to be filled in, to helping to get doctors to pro- 
vide relevant information that the insurer will accept, 
to explaining options, helping with appeals, and gen- 
eral encouragement and emotional support. 

We at UFV, not being party to the Common Agree- 
ment, are not part of the “Faculty Common Disability 
Plan” and don’t have a joint committee. Our “plan,” 
however, is similar in many respects, so a good deal 
of the information at the FPSE meetings is relevant 
and should prove helpful. At the meetings, we discuss 


...continued on page 13 
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From the F.P.S.E. - Human Rights and International Solidarity Rep. 


Since my last report, I’ve had the opportunity to attend two meetings/workshops as the Human 
Rights representative. The first took place in mid-November. This was my first meeting as the 
new chair of the Human Rights and International Solidarity Committee, It was a learning 
experience and 1 was grateful for the support of my committee. The second meeting was this 
past weekend. 

Both meetings had one hot topic of discussion: the use of security cameras on campus. Many 
felt that we need to make a distinction between surveillance and security. As a result, our 
committee put forward a proposal for bargaining as follows: “ That FPSE seek language 
prohibiting surveillance in classrooms. ” 

Another topic of discussion was the International Solidarity Fund (ISF). Currently, we are 
allocated $ 1 5,000 annually for the ISF. Last year alone, we had thirteen proposals submitted to the ISF committee. 
They were all worthy projects that would have benefited from this fund. However, given that there is only $ 1 5,000 
allocated, only five projects were approved to receive funding. The successful recipients were: Co-Development 
Canada ($5,000), Haiti Union Solidarity Fund ($3,000), Justicia for Migrant Workers ($3,000), Adopt an Organizer 
in the Philippines ($3,000), and Computers for Education Program, Ghana ($ 1 ,000). 

Because of the increased demand on the ISF, our committee has also asked that this fund be increased from $ 1 5,000 
to $30,000 annually. Consequently, our committee has drafted the following resolution to be discussed at the FPSE’s 
AGM: “ That the International Solidarity Fund be increased to $30,000 from the current $15,000. ” 



...continued from page 12 

numbers and generalities only, with no mention of any 
specifics about any individual, but almost all locals deal 
with Manulife and it can be quite an eye-opener to hear 
about some experiences at other institutions, difficul- 
ties they’ve encountered and how they’ve handled them. 
Brainstorming, scenarios, and exercises generate a vast 
and diverse range of possible options and strategies. 

Here at UF V, all these matters are handled in Employee 
Services, in particular by Vera Carswell. My personal 
experience is that this department works very hard on 
employees’ behalf and does an excellent job. How- 
ever, I’ve also become aware that occasionally some 
union input is needed or wanted. The FSA officers, 
Curtis and Heidi in particular, are available to assist 
members through the sometimes daunting application 
process. As time permits, and as I leam more, I will be 
sharing the information and resources that are available 
through DMRC with Curtis and Heidi, as well as other 
members of the FSA Executive, in the interests of mak- 
ing us all more effective in supporting our members. 

Kathy Gowdridge 


I am in the process of finding out what other federations 
and unions, such as the BCTF and the BC Federation 
of Labour, contribute towards their 
international solidarity funds. Our committee is aware 
that their contributions are much more 
generous than FPSE’s. 

The 20 1 0 call for proposals for the ISF will be out soon. 
I highly encourage you to put forth a proposal for the 
disbursement of this fund. If you deal with international 
development issues, peace and conflict, global politics 
or any other related topics, please contact me and I will 
be happy to assist you in putting together a proposal. 
The deadline for submissions is Friday, March 12 th . If 
you are interested, I can send you a copy of the Terms 
of Reference for this fund. 

I also learned that, unlike us, many other institutions have 
a budget for the Human Rights Committee. This allows 
them the opportunity to host events and speakers re- 
lated to human rights issues. I brought this matter up at 
one our FSA executive meetings and the consensus was 
that this was a good idea. But given that it would re- 
quire a budget, Sean Parkinson will bring it up during 
the next meeting of the Finance Committee. It is my 
hope that some funds will be allocated for promoting or 
co-sponsoring human rights initiatives at UFV. 

Kulwant Gill 
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Your Bargaining Committee Members 









Virginia Cooke, FSA Contract Chair - Instructor, English Department 
Room D201 , local 4516, Email: Virginia. Cooke@ufv.ca 


Isabel Hay, FSA Staff Vice-President -Advisor, Disability Services 
Room B202c, local 4034, Email: Isabel. Hay@ufv.ca 


Curtis Magnuson, FSA Faculty Contract Administrator 

Room B342, local 4085, Email: Curtis.Magnuson@ufv.ca 


Heidi Tvete, FSA Staff Contract Administrator 

Room B375, local 4593, Email: Heidi.Tvete@ufv.ca 


Molly Ungar, FSA Faculty Vice-President - Instructor, History Department 
Room D3110a, local 4764, Email: Molly. Ungar@ufv.ca 


Jeff Chizma, FSA Non-Regular Employee Rep - Instructor, Physics Department 
Room D3010, local 4228, Email: Jeff.Chizma@ufv.ca 


Hilary Turner, FSA Communications Chair - Instructor, English Department 
Room B378, local 4466, Email: Hilary.Turner@ufv.ca 
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Local Dues Table January 2010 


Local # 

FA 

Dues Level 

Last Changed 

1 

Capilano FA 

1.95 


2 

TRUFA 

1,5 

In 2000s 

3 

FACNC 

2.0 

1979? 

4 

Douglas CFA 

1.75 


5 

Kwantlen FA 

1.95 

2009 

6 

CORFA 

1.95 

2009 

7 

U Fraser Valley FSA 

1.5 

2009 

8 

Van Island UFA 

1.55 

2009 

9 

Okanagan CFA 1 

2.0 


10 

Selkirk CFA 

1.5 

Pre-2005 

1 1 

AWU - North West CC 

2.0 + 1 .8 (CUPE) 


12 

Camosun CFA 

1.63 

2007 

14 

Langara FA 

2.0 


15 

Van Community CFA 

2.0 

1992 

16 

North Island CFA 

2.0 

2009 

17 

TRU Open Learning FA 

2.0 


19 

Nicola Valley ITEA 

2.0 


21 

ETEA 

2.0 

2010 

22 

Emily Carr U ADFA 

1.85 





UFV-FSA 2009 Holiday Dinner & DanceWrap Up! 


Everyone cheered while each table put on their best singing voices to ‘sing for their supper’ before joining the buffet line on 
Saturday night at the UFV/FSA annual Holiday dinner and dance. Special thanks to Mandy Klepic and the FSA social committee 
for all their hard work. Also, thanks to Mark Breedveld for stepping in as MC as Scott was sick. Check out all the great photos at 
www.ufv-fsa.ca. 




The following is a list of prizes that were so generously donated: 

■ Digital Photo Frame - Associate VP, Research & Graduate Studies 

Home Depot and Rona Gift Cards - Dean, Faculty of Trades & Technology 
Therapy massage pillow -VP, External 
Wild Orange Spa Gift Card - Associate VP, Finance 
Minter Gardens passes, brunch coupons and calendar - Brian Minter 
Bottle of wine - Alumni Association 
Massage coupons - Touch Back 
Cashmere Scarf - Mount Cashmere 
Several hoodies, t-shirts, hats and mugs - UFV Bookstore 
Boston Pizza Gift Cards - VP, Administration 
Chapters Gift Cards - Dean, Faculty of Professional Studies 
Milestone’s Gift Cards - Associate VP, Teaching & Development 
Pair of Canucks tickets - Director, Supplies Management 
Dinner for 4 with Mark & Maureen Evered - Mark Evered 
Dinner at Bozzini’s and 2 theatre tickets - Dean, Faculty of Arts & Theatre department 
Coupon for Kayaking in False Creek & lunch on a house boat - Rhonda Schuller 
Four bottles of wine - Paul Esposito of Esposito Group 
Best Buy Gift Card - VP, Academic & Provost 
2009-10 Cascades Season family pass - Molly Ungar 
Gold Star Costco membership - Dean, Faculty of Science 
Home Sense Gift Card - Associate VP, Employee Services 
Cappuccino coffee basket, several poinsettias, Star Wars Trilogy DVD set, Energizer 
battery charger pack, James Patterson murder mystery novel, and a Spa Gift Basket - FSA 



Music to our ears! 
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FSA Contacts For 2009/2010 


POSITION 

President 

Past President 

Faculty Vice-President 

Staff Vice-President 

Contract Administrator (Faculty) 

Contract Administrator (Staff) 

Contract Chair 

Secretary/Treasurer 

Communications Chair 

Agreements Chair 

JCAC Co-Chair 

JPDC Co-Chair 

OH&S Co-Chair 

Social Committee Chair 

FPSE REPS 

Status of Women 

Human Rights 

Non-Regular Employees Co-Chairs 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 

Member Services & Procedures 
Finance 



LOCAL 

Rhonda Snow 

4061 

Scott Fast 

4444 

Molly Ungar 

4764 

Isabel Hay 

4034 

Curtis Magnuson 

4085 

Heidi Tvete 

4593 

Virginia Cooke 

4516 

Sean Parkinson 

4301 

Hilary Turner 

4466 

Wendy Burton 

4627 

Shannon Draney 

5402 

Moira Kloster 

4320 

Kathy Gowdridge 

6311 

Mandy Klepic 

6333 

Lori Wirth 

4006 

Kulwant Gill 

4578 

Jeffrey Chizma 

4228 


Tanja Rourke 

4530 

Harman Grewal 

4475 


What’s New on 
the FPSE Calendar 


learning Union 
@Work 

FPSE Labour Relations 
& Public Policy 
Advocacy Certificate 

Build your capacity to speak out 
for post-secondary education and 
your faculty members. 

For more information, visit: 
www.fpse.ca 


29th Annual 2010 
FPSE AGM & Convention 

May 18 - 22nd 
at Harrison Hot Springs 
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